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PROHIBITION AND POLITICS-II 

BY L. AMES BKOWN 



In the present paper my purpose is to present data 
as to the steps by which the prohibition movement has 
been nationalized, and as to its political status, with the 
view of formulating some indications of the progress that 
may be expected for it in the immediate future. At the 
outset, we meet the curious anomaly of our politics that 
the success of the advocates of States' rights in forcing 
the Webb Interstate Liquor Shipment Law through Congress 
over the veto of President Taft paved the way for the agita- 
tion of the Hobson movement for national prohibition. 

This law provides that the transportation of intoxicants 
from one State into another State, " which is intended by 
any person interested therein to be received, possessed, sold, 
or in any manner used, either in the original package or 
otherwise, in violation of any law of such State, Territory, or 
District of the United States, or place non-contiguous to but 
subject to the jurisdiction thereof, is hereby prohibited." 

President Taft declared the enactment to be a clear vio- 
lation of the Constitution, holding it " in substance and ef- 
fect a delegation by Congress to the States of the power of 
regulating interstate commerce in liquors, which is vested 
exclusively in Congress." In his veto message, Mr. Taft 
said: 

If Congress, however, may in addition entirely suspend the opera- 
tion of the interstate-commerce clause upon a lawful subject of in- 
terstate commerce and turn the regulation of interstate commerce 
over to the States in respect to it, it is difficult to see how it may not 
suspend interstate commerce in respect to every subject of commerce 
wherever the police power of the State can be exercised to hinder or 
obstruct that commerce. I can not think that the framers of the 
Constitution, or that the people who adopted it, had in mind for a 
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moment that Congress could thus nullify the operation of a clause 
whose useful effect was deemed so important, and which in fact has 
contributed so much to the solidarity of the Nation and the pros- 
perity that has followed unhampered, nation-wide trade. 

Congress overruled Mr. Taft's veto by a vote of 244 to 95 
in the House, and 63 to 21 in the Senate. The liquor inter- 
ests made no effort to prevent the passage of the measure, 
being advised that it represented merely an effort to appease 
the temperance sentiment of the country through the pas- 
sage of a " harmless " law, and there is no doubt that 
some members of the House voted for the measure be- 
cause they believed it harmless, seeing an opportunity to 
make political friends of temperance workers without 
making any political enemies. Representative "Webb, the 
chairman of the House Committee on Judiciary and the au- 
thor of the law in question, in a recent communication to me 
regarding the measure, said: 

This law, strictly speaking, is not a prohibition law, it is rather 
a local option measure which gives to the States the absolute right 
to control the troublesome liquor question for themselves. As to the 
constitutionality of the law, I feel quite secure in the belief that it 
will be upheld by unanimous court when the Supreme Court comes 
to pass upon it. I may be too sanguine in this matter, but my three 
years' study of this question brings me to that conclusion. 

The Anti- Saloon League's campaign for national prohibi- 
tion was launched formally at .the Twenty-Year Jubilee Con- 
vention of the League held in Columbus, Ohio, November, 
1913. This campaign resulted, in December, 1914, in a vote 
by the House of Representatives upon the Hobson resolu- 
tion to submit a prohibition Constitutional amendment to 
a vote of the States. This test of strength was not of 
the prohibitionists' seeking, as is attested by an interview 
given out by Representative Hobson in the Fall of 1914, 
charging that the opponents of the resolution were forc- 
ing a vote in the hope of smothering it, and thus af- 
fecting the prohibition compaign unfavorably. It was 
a fact that Representative Underwood, of Alabama, the 
majority leader of the House, and at that time a candidate 
for the Senate in Alabama in opposition to Representative 
Hobson, was the prime mover in the plan for bringing out 
the Hobson resolution from the Judiciary Committee and 
providing for a vote under a special rule. President Wilson, 
in so far as he exerted any influence in the parliamentary 
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situation, upheld Mr. Underwood. A short time before the 
vote the President refused to sanction a well-worked-out 
plan of the House leaders to shelve the resolution. The Pres- 
ident informed his friends in the House that he did not be- 
lieve the Democratic Party ought to accept the responsibility 
of preventing a vote on a measure of such intense popular 
interest. It is true also that both sides to the contest recog- 
nized that the Hobson resolution would fail of passage. In- 
deed, the test of strength was regarded as important solely 
for its possible psychological effect upon the country. The 
issue thus joined eventuated disastrously for the opponents 
of prohibition, for the Hobson resolution received a vote 
four in excess of a majority of the voting membership, 

Certain aspects of the vote on the Hobson resolution 
should be noted as having significance with reference to the 
future of the movement. For one thing, the suffrage move- 
ment and the Hobson movement found common ground in 
106 Congressional districts despite the fundamental diver- 
gence, between the one which seeks to increase the rights of 
individuals, and the other which would deprive them of an 
established right. One hundred and six members who voted 
affirmatively on the Hobson resolution voted a few weeks 
later for the Mondell suffrage resolution. This was indubit- 
able evidence that 106 Congressmen believed their districts 
favored both suffrage and prohibition, supporting the tra- 
ditional claim of the temperance workers that the prohibition 
movement would be strengthened by equal suffrage as 
against the declarations of some anti-suffragists that women 
have not fought the liquor traffic in States where they have 
been given the vote. 

The next step in the nationalization of the prohibition 
movement came in January, 1915, when the prohibitionists 
waged a strenuous and almost victorious fight in the Senate 
for the incorporation of a prohibition rider in the District 
of Columbia Appropriation Bill. An amendment to the Dis- 
trict bill to foist prohibition upon the people of the District 
without a referendum was offered by Senator Morris Shep- 
pard, of Texas. Insistence by the opposition that the Shep- 
pard motion to suspend the rules and consider his rider be 
referred to the Committee on Rules produced the first test 
of strength. The vote was 37 ayes, 34 noes, and 25 not vot- 
ing. The Rules Committee made a favorable report upon the 
Sheppard amendment, and the fight then narrowed down to 
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the consideration of a motion to suspend the rules. The pro- 
hibitionists contended that the rules could be suspended by 
a majority vote. The opposition held out successfully for a 
two-thirds vote. 

The prohibitionists, with one or two exceptions, refused 
to listen to suggestions that the legislation be submitted to 
a vote of the District of Columbia, thus disregarding the 
principle of self-government which they had agitated so vig- 
orously in local option campaigns. It is noteworthy that the 
Senators who are regarded as close friends of the "Wilson 
Administration held out for a referendum, and I have good 
reasons for stating that if the District of Columbia Appro- 
priation Bill had come to him embodying a provision for 
prohibition without a referendum, President Wilson would 
have vetoed it 

The movement for prohibition in the District of Columbia 
will probably be revived at the next session of Congress, with 
a promise of success. That the movement may succeed is to 
be attributed to the fact that a large proportion of Con- 
gressmen regard the District of Columbia as a little Poland, 
whereon it is good sport to try out reform legislation which 
may interest the people " back home." It is a fair but sad- 
dening commentary upon the ways of legislatures that the 
last Congress considered the District of Columbia a fit sub- 
ject for experimental legislation, without regard for the 
sentiment of the people to be affected. The House of Repre- 
sentatives was eager for an opportunity to concur in the 
Senate amendment, had the Sheppard fight succeeded in the 
upper body. Among fair-minded people without the pale of 
political ambition, the Sheppard fight had an appreciable 
influence in favor of local self-government for the District 
of Columbia. 

The prohibition forces of to-day are organized with a de- 
gree of efficiency attained by few movements in the history 
of the Republic. Their efficiency of organization prevents 
us effectually from drawing a parallel between the Dow 
movement and the Hobson movement. The power of that 
portion of public opinion which now supports the demand 
for national prohibition is exerted upon Congress and State 
political bodies and in elections through the Anti-Saloon 
League of America. The League organizes and manages 
every important prohibition fight made in the country, and 
maintains at Washington one of the most powerful lobbies 
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ever seen at the National Capital. It is known as the Na- 
tional Legislative Headquarters of the League, and is in 
charge of Rev. E. C. Dinwiddie, National Legislative Super- 
intendent. It is a lobby clearly within the sense of the term 
accepted in modern American politics. Its representatives, 
backed by an organized influence of public opinion, are en- 
abled to dictate the attitude of a considerable number of 
Congressmen on a pending question, with the result that 
Congressmen oftentimes are driven to vote against their 
own views and their own consciencies in favor of measures 
advocated by the lobby. Speaking of his views on excess of 
so-called reform legislation, President Taft made the follow- 
ing observations upon the most recent fight conducted by the 
prohibition lobby in the House of Representatives : 

This excess of legislation I attribute to two causes. The first was 
the erroneous belief that any reform could be accomplished merely 
by legislation, and the second was that legislators were prone to 
enact laws not because they believed their enforcement would do 
any good, or because they had their enforcement in mind, but only 
because their votes would profit them politically. Due to this last 
cause, whenever a part of the electorate in a Congressional district, 
not a majority, but supposed to hold the balance of power, threaten 
to plump their votes for or against a Congressional candidate on a 
particular issue, and without regard to their own party affiliations, 
they were able to frighten legislators into the legislation which they 
as a minority group demanded. In this wise the amendment for 
national prohibition secured a majority of the members of the House 
of Representatives. Many members voted for it who are not really 
in favor of it, nor did a majority of their constituents demand it. 
Such members voted for it merely to secure the approval and support 
of a comparatively small element in the electorate, whose votes they 
feared might defeat them if they voted their own conviction. 

Little needs to be added to President Taft's disapproba- 
tion of the working of the prohibition lobby. It is true, as 
he points out, that the Representatives of minorities in 
scores upon scores of Congressional districts were enabled 
by the compactness of their organization and the threat of 
their implacable opposition in the future, to induce Con- 
gressmen to yield their conscientious opposition to the Hob- 
son resolution. The harmful effect of such a lobbying enter- 
prise upon our system of government does not admit of 
controversy. It is inimical to the very spirit of our govern- 
mental institutions, in that it would remove the legislative 
power from Congress itself, in so far as the matter of pro- 
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hibition is concerned, and place this power in the hands of 
the Anti-Saloon League. A lobby always has been con- 
demned by the American people. The very term " lobby " 
has been anathema in American politics. Until the appear- 
ance of Mr. Gompers and Mr. Dinwiddie, those who exerted 
" a concerted influence " upon Congress did their work 
secretly and under cover. The Anti- Saloon League has 
been utterly fearless in its operations, however, and has 
made no effort to cloak its activities in the corridors of the 
House of Representatives. The justification of the League 
leaders that their Congressional lobby is " seeking to put 
through Congress measures for the public good, touching 
the traffic in intoxicating liquors," does not seem to me to 
be adequate. The disapproval which the American people 
have maintained to all lobbying grew out of a more funda- 
mental thought than could be involved in the character of 
the legislation sought. The essential factor in this disap- 
proval was that a concerted effort was being made to sub- 
stitute for the judgment of Congress the judgment of a 
certain element in the electorate. 

The Anti-Saloon League nationalized the prohibition 
movement of to-day. It managed the fight for the enactment 
of the Webb Law in 1913. The managers of the League, and 
not Representative Hobson, of Alabama, furnished the real 
leadership of the fight for the Hobson resolution in 1915 ; in- 
deed, Hobson was little more than a figurehead in the fight, 
the spokesman of the Anti-Saloon League leaders, who di- 
rected things from the cloak rooms. Not Hobson but Mr. 
Dinwiddie and his colleagues of the Anti-Saloon League 
leadership figuratively cracked the whip over the heads of 
the cravens and weaklings in the House, and brought to 
terms the men who shuddered at the threat of political op- 
position by the Anti-Saloon element, and of being branded 
with the stigma of the Whiskey Trust. The prohibition 
lobbyists in that fight gave cards and spades to the repre- 
sentatives of the liquor interests who had come to Washing- 
ton. It was a sullen House of Representatives who voted by 
a majority of four to submit the Hobson resolution, a House 
of Representatives who acted under compulsion, but who, 
despite their sullenness, did not dare to assert their inde- 
pendence. 

The Anti-Saloon League political leaders make no secret 
of their political activities. I quote the following from a let- 
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ter written me by General Superintendent P. A. Baker, in 
September, 1915: 

While the League has a political department, it is absolutely 
omni-partisan. It seeks the nomination of men opposed to the liquor 
traffic on all party tickets for positions having to do with the enact- 
ment or the enforcement of laws touching the liquor traffic, fts 
appeal to those whom it can influence is — when such men are not 
nominated on all party tickets — to be large enough to vote for a 
good man on the opposite ticket rather than a bad man on their own. 
It has no alliance with any political party. It does not permit itself 
to be used in the interest of any candidate for any position that does 
not have to do with the drink traffic. Our legislative office at Wash- 
ington may justly be called a lobby seeking to put through Congress 
measures for the public good touching the traffic in intoxicating 
liquors. It differs from other lobbies in the respect that it has no 
relation to personal gain or personal advancement. It is the Chris- 
tian forces of the country mobilized and brought to bear in an organ- 
ized way upon the Congress of the United States upon the one issue. 

This powerful organization began its activities in 1893, 
having been founded upon a temperance organization local 
to Oberlin, Ohio. It began with local option fights in Ohio, 
and now has succeeded in mobilizing the prohibition forces 
of the country, and the composite influence of thirty-eight 
State organizations is exerted wherever the prohibition issue 
is involved in an election. 

The League is well provided with funds. The income of 
the various State organizations, together with that of the 
national organization, was approximately $1,500,000 last 
year. Whence came these large war funds is more or less 
a mystery. It has been charged by opponents that they rep- 
resent " Rockefeller money " and contributions of other big 
interests. Mr. Carnegie as well as Mr. Rockefeller have been 
mentioned at times as heavy contributors. 

One of the chief sources of power of the League is the 
remarkable efficiency it has displayed in paying off old polit- 
ical scores. The implacability of the organization's enmity 
against men who have thwarted its plans is Jesuitical, and 
the typical seeker after office would rather incur the opposi- 
tion of any other organization. The leaders of the prohibi- 
tion movement have thought it worth while in many cases 
to make great sacrifices of energy and money to defeat can- 
didates who had opposed them in earlier parts of their 
careers. A conspicuous instance of this sort was the defeat 
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of Myron T. Herrick for a second term as Governor of Ohio. 
In 1904, by threatening to exercise his veto power, Governor 
Herrick succeeded in having the Brannock Local Option Bill 
amended by the Ohio Legislature to an extent which the 
Anti-Saloon League managers considered rendered the meas- 
ure worthless. Herrick was elected for his first term by a 
majority of 113,000. The Republican Party had carried the 
State in 1904 by more than 255,000. In 1905 the Republican 
State ticket was elected by normal majorities with the ex- 
ception of Governor Herrick, who, to quote from an Anti- 
Saloon League publication, " went down to defeat before 
an avalanche of Christian protest, which buried him under a 
majority of 44,000 strong." 

The black list of the League has been a growing one in 
the past few years. It is published in the annual Year Book, 
and now includes every member of the House or Senate, who 
in 1914 voted against the Webb measure or the motion to 
override the veto of President Taft; every member who 
voted against the Hobson resolution in 1914; and every 
member of the Senate who did not follow the leadership of 
Senator Sheppard, of Texas, in his effort to foist prohibition 
upon the people of the District of Columbia. 

Serious charges of misrepresentation and actual dishon- 
esty in State campaigns have been made against the pro- 
hibitionists by the National Retail Liquor Dealers' Asso- 
ciation. Charges are made that petitions having faked 
signatures have been submitted to State legislatures, and 
that subterfuges have been resorted to in order to secure 
signatures to these petitions. It is probable, however, that 
these incidents, if they really are authentic, are isolated, and 
the chief harm done by the propaganda is in the circulation 
of literature, such as Congressman Hobson 's speech in Con- 
gress a year ago, containing such unverified statements as 
the announcement that 730,000 people die annually from 
alcoholism, an utterance which Senator John Sharp Wil- 
liams, of Mississippi, undoubtedly had in mind when he ob- 
served in one of the Senate debates : 

" Not long ago I checked up the utterances of a very dis- 
tinguished prohibitionist, and he mentioned the faot that a 
certain number of people in America went to their graves 
each year from the liquor habit. It struck me as an enor- 
mous number of people, and I thought maybe I had better 
look into it, and I found that alcohol by his account had sent 

vot. con. — wo. 721 55 
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to their graves in America about 100,000 more people than 
had in that year died in all America." 

With their political plans already well defined, the pro- 
hibitionists are enabled to devote their energies to activi- 
ties within the various political parties in the period when 
the parties themselves have not settled down to the serious 
work of the pre-convention campaigns. Three distinct pur- 
poses have been fixed upon by the prohibition managers. 
First, the fight for the adoption of the Hobson resolution 
will be renewed at the next session of Congress convening 
December 1st, 1915. Second, an effort will be made to se- 
cure the nomination of Presidential candidates favorable 
to the Hobson resolution by the Democratic and Republican 
parties, and to secure platform declarations favoring the 
submission of the issue to a vote of the States from the na- 
tional conventions of the two parties. Third, the prohibi- 
tionists will take a vigorous part in practically all of the 
Congressional elections in 1916, in the hope of bringing 
about the election of a Congress so strongly in favor of sub- 
mitting the prohibition issue to the States that, regardless of 
the attitude of the next President, it will be impossible to 
prevent the passage of the Hobson resolution after March 
4th, 1917. 

It is to be expected that the Anti-Saloon League's chosen 
successor to Representative Hobson, as its spokesman in the 
House of Representatives, will reintroduce the Hobson res- 
olution a few days after the reconvening of the next session. 
The measure will be referred to the Judiciary Committee, 
of which Representative Webb, of North Carolina, author 
of the Interstate Liquor Shipment Law, is chairman. The 
committee will give a favorable report en the resolution, and 
it then will be necessary to seek a special rule from the Com- 
mittee on Rules to allow its early consideration in the House. 
Representative Henry, of Texas, chairman of tbe Committee 
on Rules, is opposed to the resolution, having decried the 
agitation of the issue in recent campaign speeches, but his 
opposition will not suffice to prevent the passage of a rule 
when the prohibitionists make a determined fight for it. The 
prohibitionists will insist upon this test of strength in the 
House for the sake of the moral effect of a repetition of the 
majority vote secured a year ago. They are hopeful that 
even a larger vote may be secured, but the most optimistic 
do not expect the two-thirds vote, which would be necessary 
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for the submission of a Constitutional amendment to the 
States. 

Frank avowals have been made by the prohibitionists of 
their intention to exert their full influence in the pre-conven- 
tion and post-convention stages of the next national cam- 
paign. The first pronouncement of this intention was made 
by Representative Hobson in the debate on the Hobson reso- 
lution, December, 1914, when he said : 

I here announce to you that the great temperance and prohibi- 
tion forces of this whole nation will make this question the para- 
mount "issue in 1916 not only to gain a two-thirds majority in the 
two houses of Congress, but to have an Administration that neither 
in the open nor under cover will fight this reform. 

The suspicion that Hobson 's utterance was designed to 
be a warning to President Wilson as to the menace of pro- 
hibition opposition to his renomination and re-election was 
confirmed in a statement issued by the national officers of the 
Anti-Saloon League, General Superintendent Baker and 
Legislative Superintendent Dinwiddie, after the last national 
convention of the League last Spring. This was the state- 
ment which the League issued from Washington : 

Just at this time, when the party leaders are looking for available 
candidates for the Presidency next year, it will be well if they will 
carefully consider one or two things. The united prohibition forces 
of the country will oppose a candidacy of any man who voted against 
the Webb-Kenyon interstate liquor shipment law or voted against 
the resolution to submit the national prohibition amendment to the 
States, or who advocates only the States rights policy of dealing with 
the liquor traffic. 

This statement served notice that the Anti-Saloon League 
will oppose the renomination of President Wilson by the 
Democratic Party, and the nomination of Senator Boot, who 
voted against the Webb bill by the Republican Party; while 
it will not oppose the candidacy of Senator Borah, Senator 
Burton, and Senator Cummins, who voted for the Webb bill 
in the Senate, and of Senator Weeks, who voted for the meas- 
ure in the House. 

Turn now to a consideration of certain important factors 
in the political situation which may be expected to affect the 
future of the prohibitionists' plans. Political issues never 
can be separated from political personalities. The primary 
consideration in the formulation of a judgment as to the 
political prospects of the prohibition movement in advance 
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of the next political campaign should be the known attitude 
of the outstanding leaders of the people. Intercut centers 
first in President Wilson, who believes that prohibition, like 
suffrage, is an issue for the States and not the nation. His 
friends are confident that he will oppose the incorporation of 
a prohibition plank in the platform on which he is to run. 
The President stated his convictions for the benefit of the 
Maine voters in the 1912 campaign in the following letter : 

I am in favor of local option. I am a thorough believer in local 
self-government and believe that every self-governing community 
which constitutes a social unit should have the right to control the 
regulation or withholding of licenses. But the questions involved 
are social and moral and are not susceptible of being made parts of 
a party programme. 

This letter is still furnished to the newspaper corre- 
spondents by the White House whenever an expression of 
the President's views on prohibition is sought. 

Ex-Secretary of State Bryan, who referred to the States' 
rights articles as " perishable tommyrot," a short time after 
the House debates in which President Wilson's letter advo- 
cating the local self-government principle was quoted, has 
advised against the agitation of the prohibition issue in the 
next national campaign. He said in an interview at Atlanta 
early in October that the issue would have to be dealt with 
" when the time is ripe," but that he did not think the next 
campaign the proper time. Mr. Bryan is an open advocate 
of nation-wide prohibition, and he has in frequent state- 
ments advised the Democratic Party to take the " moral " 
side of the issue in every State where it is raised. His view 
that it will not be the part of strategic wisdom for the pro- 
hibitionists to bring the liquor issue to the fore in the next 
campaign is made in the following excerpt from a recent 
statement : 

" I hope that national prohibition will not be an issue in 
the campaign of 1916. I prefer to see that campaign fought 
out on the economic issues which divide the two leading par- 
ties. The Democratic Party has made a splendid record in 
matters of legislation and administration, and its defeat 
might result in the undoing of some of the things that have 
been accomplished." 

Mr. Bryan's intimation that the Democratic Party would 
face defeat if prohibition were the dominating issue in the 
next national campaign is exceedingly interesting. Presum- 
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ably he recalled the recent fights in Maine and Ohio, in which 
the Democratic Party opposed prohibition, and in which he 
was called upon to enter the campaign bespeaking the elec- 
tion of " wet " candidates. 

Colonel Roosevelt, like Secretary Bryan, is known to view 
the political possibilities of the prohibition issue with in- 
terest, and at times with serious thoughts of appropriating 
its advantages, as he did with the suffrage issue in the last 
campaign. Mr. Eoosevelt, while he has never come out for 
prohibition, made a speech at Columbus, Ohio, last Fall in 
which he charged that both the old parties in Ohio were in 
league with the liquor interests, and made a vigorous attack 
upon the liquor interests for their participation in the Ohio 
campaign. He spoke from the same platform with James R. 
Garfield, the Progressive Party's candidate for governor, 
and his speech, while not in open advocacy of the prohibition 
amendment supported by the Progressive Party candidate, 
was distinctly favorable to the " dry " cause. 

Ex-President Taft, like President Wilson, believes that 
the injection of the prohibition issue into national politics 
would be an evil. He summarized recent statements in re- 
gard to prohibition in the following excerpt from a letter to 
a friend : 

I said that it would destroy the balance of powers between the 
central Government and the State Governments ; that it was a direct 
blow at local self-government, and at the integrity of our Federal 
system which depended on preserving the control by the States of 
parochial and local matters; a local matter, because opinions with 
reference to how it should be treated varied with every community. 
Secondly, it was dangerous because the exercise of jurisdiction to 
prohibit the liquor traffic would call for a horde of Federal officials 
in addition to the hundreds of thousands now representing the 
United States Government, and would give to an unscrupulous 
manipulator in national politics, with Federal authority, a power 
that would be dangerous to the republic whenever candidates were 
to be selected by his party, or whenever an election was to be had. 

In every national campaign there are at least three ele- 
ments in the electorate, as differentiated from the inherent 
strength of the parties themselves, that make their influence 
felt on one side or the other. The position of organized labor 
is seldom open to question, and plays an important part in 
the result of every campaign. The " Catholic vote " is a 
phrase recognized as having a definite meaning in the vocab- 
ulary of practical politics. A third element is the capitalistic 
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element. Capital has its own viewpoint on matters of na- 
tional politics, and like that of labor its influence is felt in the 
councils of the political managers, as well as in national cam- 
paigns. It is practicable to study the positions of these three 
elements with respect to prohibition, and from the informa- 
tion adduced to throw some light upon the political prospects 
of the movement. 

A highly important factor in the spread of temperance 
sentiment in the United States is what has come to be desig- 
nated as " industrial prohibition." It is a fact that many 
of the big industrial leaders, apart from all considerations of 
sentiment, and I might also say without reference to humani- 
tarian motivys, have permitted themselves to be converted 
to the prohibition cause as a result of arguments that have 
been urged upon them regarding the effect of alcohol as 
affecting the matters of profit and loss. I do not wish to 
convey the impression that prohibition is a movement of the 
big interests to swell their money bags, but merely to direct 
attention to the fact that some industrial capitalists are dis- 
posed to view the movement with more or less favor. 

The attitude of organized labor to the prohibition move- 
ment is as clearly defined as its attitude on other important 
national issues. President Gompers, of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, set forth this attitude in these words : 

As you know, the constitution of the American Federation of 
Labor names the Prohibition Party as among those whose party 
politics shall have no place in the conventions of our organization. 
Despite this, the leaders of organized labor have their personal opin- 
ions, and strong ones at that. The consensus of opinion among the 
leaders of organized labor is anti-prohibition. We are opposed to 
the legal prohibition of drinking because we do not want the Gov- 
ernment to say to us, " You shall not drink." We do not believe 
that this is the right way, or even a practical way, in which tem- 
perance reform shall be brought about. No one is more firmly con- 
vinced of the necessity for temperance as a requisite of efficiency 
than workingmen, but they are opposed to the prohibition movement 
because it has been such a stupendous failure everywhere that it has 
been tried. I have done a great deal of traveling in the United 
States, as was necessary in the performance of my duties as Presi- 
dent of the American Federation of Labor, and I say, without 
reservation, that I have seen more real drunkenness in Prohibition 
States than I have seen anywhere else in the world, not excepting 
the centers of population in Europe. I saw more drunkenness in 
the 1906 campaign against Congressman Littlefield in Maine, a Pro- 
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hibition State, than I have seen in any political fight in which I was 
engaged. 

An outstanding accomplishment of the prohibition laws has been 
that the people in the sections where they were operative were pre- 
vented from acquiring the taste for the lighter beverages, such as 
beer, in preference to whiskies. One of the wholesome signs in the 
modern industrial life of the country has been the surprising extent 
to which light beer has displaced the more ardent beverages. The 
people in the Prohibition States would have been much better off if 
their laws had not prevented them from keeping abreast of this na- 
tional tendency. 

The extent of the activites of the labor organizations in 
opposition to the fight for national prohibition in the next 
Congress is yet to be determined. Political students would 
welcome eagerly the news that the labor lobby and the pro- 
hibition lobby are to lock horns on this issue. Such a contest 
would dispel the uncertainty now existing as to which is the 
stronger lobby in the country. 

Cardinal Gibbons, the most influential prelate of the Cath- 
olic Church in the United States, believes with President 
Wilson that the liquor issue should be dealt with in accord- 
ance with the principles of local self-government. He is con- 
vinced that local prohibition is at times desirable, and in the 
local option fights in Saint Mary's and Calvert counties, 
Maryland, he authorized Catholic clergymen to exert their 
influence for the adoption of the prohibition law, and backed 
up the clergy with a strong letter. It is certain, however, 
that Cardinal Gibbons never will seek to exert the influence 
of the Catholic Church in favor of nation-wide prohibition, 
and that American Catholics in so far as they are influenced 
by the cardinal will oppose the movement. 

There can be little question of the opposition of the Cath- 
olics generally to the prohibition movement so long as Cath- 
lic pubHcations as orthodox and as influential as the Ecclesi- 
astical Review feature such articles as " An Aspect of 
Prohibition," by Rev. Lucian Johnston, in the October issue. 
This very vigorous article contained the following striking 
sentences : 

" Certainly it (prohibition) is in spirit utterly alien to 
the genius of Catholicity. . . . Prohibition as a princi- 
ple is not congenial to the genius of Catholicity. ... I 
further believe that the present wave of prohibition sweeping 
our country is very largely an aspect of Protestantism, a 
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sort of Protestant revival with all the earmarks of aroove- 
ment of a sect." 

The writer, who is a priest of Baltimore, the residence of 
Cardinal Gibbons, characterizes the prohibition movement 
as '•' essentially emotionalism unregulated by reason." 

" Prohibition," he adds, " is full of possibilities far more 
dangerous than drunkenness. Basically, it is Socialistic. 
Practically, it is part and parcel of that practical Socialism 
that is ever more and more strangling the individual." 

The writer beseeches his fellow priests that they join him 
in fighting drunkenness, ' ' with temperance, a knowledge of 
psychology, a saving sense of humor, with love and pity for 
frailty and sympathy for human need of pleasure. ' ' 

A survey of the political horizon indicates, it would seem, 
that the Hobson movement does not now possess the political 
resources necessary to the immediate fulfillment of its plans. 
The outstanding leaders of the political parties are almost 
unanimously against making prohibition a national issue as 
the Anti-Saloon League desires. The Catholic Church is not 
ready to throw its influence behind the movement, and .the 
tremendous power of organized labor is openly directed 
against it. The capitalistic influence, while giving the pro- 
hibition movement some support in State fights, has not 
yielded to the Hobson propaganda. Consider these facts in 
the light of the statement of President Taft that the influence 
of the prohibitionists upon members of Congress is the in- 
fluence of compact minorities in Congressional districts, and 
the conclusion is inescapable that the prohibitionists are in 
such minority in the country as a whole that, however com- 
pactly they may be organized, they are not in a position to 
predict success for years to come. 

L. Ames Bbown. 



